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on the representative governing body. 


Tue CHarterR or 1892. 


In our correspondence column is a letter from the 
President announcing the granting of the Charter. 
This is good news indeed, and will cause rejoicing 
throughout the profession. For the last twelve 
years practitioners have felt the injustice of the 
regulations which bound us down to a course that 
offered no opportunity to the majority for attaining 
positions they hada right to. For the last three 
years we have lived in an agitation directed to re- 
move these regulations, and it seemed at one time 
that more or less disunion would attend our efforts. 
Now all danger has passed ; the majority again has 
the power, and every individual may aspire to a seat 
In future 
the Fellows will cease to be an autocratic body, and 
every member will feel that he again possesses full 
control over the doings of Council. It will now be 
possible to make the Fellowship what it ought to 
be—a higher degree and a mark of superiority. 
This will require a reconsideration of the examina- 
tion and a thorough reform of the method of selec- 
tion for the Fellowship. So long as the Fellowship 
Was entirely in the hands of the Fellows, so long as 
they arranged the form of examination, so long as 
they appointed examiners—so long was it impossible 
to insure that the test was a proper one. 

We have obtained a New Charter after much 
struggling und not a little feeling. We have now 
to use it. The energy which obtained it must not 
be allowed to subside; the practitioner must re- 
member that the Charter is not the end of our wants 
but only a means to an end. The Charter of 1892 
only enables us to act with more freedom, and we 
have yet to show that its provisions are beneficial to 
the profession, The men who have worked for it 
must continue their energies, and demonstrate that 
under its provisions we are capable of greater 
efforts and sounder actions. At our next election 
of representatives we may select Members as well as 

ellows, and then we shall see how the new powers 
Sven by this Charter are used | Meantime let no 
one think that the goal has been reached, but let 
ane look forward to the action which is per- 
neat — and realize the responsibility which is 


LEGISLATION FOR GLANDERS. 


The President of the Royal ( i 
; yal College of Veterina 
eurgeons, Mr. W. J. Mulvey, has sion a step which 
© think will be generally approved. He has called 


ractitioners who reside in and 
around London to discuss the prevalence of glan- 
ders and suggest measures for its prevention. The 
spread of glanders is interesting to every veterin- 
arian, but to those in and near the metropolis the 
interest is very much greater, as they practise in 
the very centre of the disease. In connection with 
the diseases of animals our profession cannot afford 
to remain always in the background, waiting until 
someone asks them before offering any assistance on 
questions they can answer with knowledge. The 
fact that four or five human beings have fallen vic- 
tims to glanders during the past few weeks has 
drawn public attention to two other facts—that 
glanders is slowly increasing, and that it prevails in 
London constantly. Year after year this loss goes 
on and no one pays much attention to it. ‘Lhe 
legislation now in force is the same as that applied 
when the Act was first passed. All the other 
diseases scheduled have been re-considered, but 
glanders and its spread are still regulated by the 
notions which prevailed three-and-twenty years ago 
—in the (so far as contagious disease is concerned) 
pre-scientific days. 

The present agitation will undoubtedly not be 
allowed to fade and leave no mark. In fact we 
already hear that action is to be taken. A para. 
graph in the last issue of The Live Stock Journal 
says “The new Minister of Agriculture writes that 
he is taking very prompt action to meet the out- 
break of glanders in London.” What this prompt 
action may be we cannot imagine, No order of the 
Board can enact any measure outside the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, and we are quite certain 
that any order within them will be useless. (Glan- 
ders cannot be stamped out until we have a new 
Act framed directly for the purpose, and any 
“ prumpt action” promised under the present law 
will but add to the confusion existing, and perhaps 
do serious harm by suggesting that watchfulness 
and agitation are no longer requisite. 


a meeting of those 


Botany. 


The case for and against the study of botany asa 
science has often been argued in our columns but 
not until now has it been so cogently put as b 
“a country practitioner.” We look forward wit 
interest to a reply from any gentleman who fanciéS 
he is capable of refuting the crushing arguments 
against the waste of time now forced upon students, 
We don’t want statements about the abstract effects 
of botany on the mind, we want to know its practi- 
cal value to veterinary students when they are 
taught dietetics, materia-medica, and toxicology. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


VETERINARY BOTANY. 


Whether it is desirable to include Botany as a 
separate subject in the College education of a veteri- 
nary surgeon is a question upon which the profession 
is not unanimous. Judging from the opinions which 
have from time to time been reported there seems to 
be three different views held. 

1st.—That all the knowledge of plants necessary 
for a veterinary practitioner can and should be 
taught in connection with Materia Medica, Toxi- 
cology and Dietetics. and therefore Botany as a 
separate subject is unnecessary. 

2nd.—That a veterinary student should know the 

isonous, food, and medicinal plants, and to enable 

im to acquire that knowledge it is necessary that 
he should possess a certain amount of classical 
Botany. 

3rd.-—Those who think that the student should 
possess a thorough scientific knowledge of Botany. 

The first two of these classes are practically agreed 
as to the kind of vegetable knowledge a veterinary 
surgeon should possess; but the second, which 
appears to be in a large majority, hold that it is 
necessary to know classical Botany before a student 
can understand the subject, in fact, before he can 
know or distinguish between turnips or mangolds, 
or between aconite or digitalis. No attempt has 
been made, however, by those who entertain 
this opinion, to illustrate how the Botany that is 
taught to students does, or is supposed to furnish 
that knowledge which they say it is necessary for him 
to have; and | am inclined to think if the attempt 
were made they would prove their own ignorance of 
the subject and the fallacy of their deductions. It 
is quite possible to fill a student’s brains with a 
description of vegetable organography and a smat- 
tering of the principles of classification with the 
characters of some natural orders, without his 
gaining any of the plant knowledge necessary for 
and useful to a veterinary surgeon. Indeed the 
student is crammed with an amount and kind of 
knowledge that he is unable to turn to any practical 
use, except pesssing his examination, and once this 
ordeal is passed Botany is speedily forgotten, and 
the newly-fledged practitioner goes to the country 
ignorant of the necessary information on plants 
notwithstanding that he has spent more time and 
labour on Botany than would have acquired for him 
a store of useful and interesting knowledge of the 
vegetable kingdom capable of meeting the every- 
his future life, 

| as been my lot to practise in a rural distri 
all my life, where the breeding and ne 
horses and cattle are the mainstay of our industry 
and I do not hesitate to say that the Botany | was 
taught and examined upon has failed to supply me 
with the knowledge of plants and their relation to 
animals which my position has oftimas required. 


‘That necessary knowledge has had to be acquired 


out a knowledge of systematic school Botany. 


scheme. 


take it in connection with classification and natural 
orders, it must unquestionably be read to imply 
a knowledge of the whole of structural and sys- 
tematic Botany, as it is simply impossible for the 
student to learn the different systems of classification 
and the characters of natural orders without a some- 
what extended knowledge of structural and morpho- 
logical Botany; and even after he has mastered these 
so far as to be able to enumerate the characters and 
show the parts in some known flowers, he may, and 
often is unable to recognise some very common food 
or poisonous plants of importance to practitioners. 
What principles guided our Council in the 
selection of the natural orders that they consider a 
student should know it is difficult to estimate. But 
as 1 note that a special point is made of the 
“veterinary plants therein” can it be reasonably 
inferred that our Council consider that most, if not 
all, of the plants of interest to the veterinarian are 
contained in these orders? If this is not so, then it 
is more difficult still to understand the grounds for 
their selection, because they include orders which 
contain only one or two plants of minor importance 
to practitioners, while they omit a number of orders 
that contain both medicinal, food and poisonous 
plants of high importance, and these I would under- 
stand to be what are meant by ‘‘ veterinary plants, 
e.g. there is Rosaceze which cannot be said to contain 
any plants of interest except cherry laurel and 
tormentil, and neither of these can be considered of 
any great importance. Again in Scrophulariacex the 
only plant of interest is foxglove, and because tor 
mentil belongs to Rosacew and digitalis to Scr- 
phulariaceas the student is to be compelled to get UP 
the characters of those orders which are briefly 4 
follows 
Rosaceew. —Trees, shrubs or herbs with alternate 
and usually stipulate leaves, and regular flowers ; 
calyx monosepalous and persistent: corolla age 
stamens numerous and perigynous, with two-cel 
innate anthers: pistil usually apocarpous 
superior, sometimes becoming inferior in the eer 
fruit either a drupe, achwnium, follicle, etear!®, 
cynarrhodum or pome: seeds ex-albuminous. 
Scrophulariacee.—Herbs with usually 
leaves and irregular anisomerous flowers: ily 
persistent 4-5 and partite: corolla irregular, - 


personate, calceolate or rotate: stamens 


from other souvces, such as Sowerby & Johnston’s 
valuable little work on poisonous plants, combined 
with an actual acquaintance of the plants themselves, 
and I hold that all the useful knowledge of food 
plants, etc., can be acquired in the same way with- 


Now, while I am on this subject, I will venture a 
few criticisms on the Botany of the four years 
The syuopsis is beautifully indefinite, and 
I think, in justice to the teachers and students, the 
Council should say exactly what is the kind and 
extent of the knowledge that they require the stu- 
dent to know. The first part of the syllabus, taken 
by itself, might be construed to mean such informa- 
tion as is contained in Chapter I. of “ Bentley’s 
Manual,” and this view would be strengthened by 
the remarks made at the Conference, but when we 
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always the reverse of the number of the corolla lobes 
and if four didynamous: ovary two-celled with 
axile polyspermous placente: fruit capsular or 
rarely baccate: seeds albuminvus. 

Now I submit that it is quite possible for a 
student to know these characters and not know the 
plants when he sees them. and I further state.that 
it is a common experience to meet astudent who can 
enumerate the characters of a natural order and does 
not know the common useful plants which belong to 
it when he sees them; and I further submit that it 
is vastly more important to be able to recognise the 
the actual plants than to simply know the natural 
orders to which they belong. 

On the other band the Council have omitted 
orders that contain a large number of important 
plants, including star aniseed, cocculus indicus, 
calumba senega, gamboge, linseed and its derivatives, 
cocoa, bucha jaborandi, bele fruit, quassia, myrrh, 
peppers, cubebs, camphor, cassia, cinnamon, buck- 
thorn, rhododendron, marsh mallow, cottun seed and 
its derivatives, cucalyptus, pomegranet, colocynth, 
bryony, buckbean, dodders, beets and mangold wur- 
zel, bay berries, elm bark, cinchonas, ipecacuanaha, 
catechu, lobelia, benzoin, nux vomica, St. Ignatius 
bean, gentian, chirata, scammony, jalap, spurges, 
arrowroot, tapioca, gutta percha, cotton wool, wake 
robin, cascarilla, croton and castor oil, slippery elm, 
Indian hemp, oak bark, galls, tannic and gallic 
acids, olive oil, ginger, cardamon seeds, areca nut, 
ergot, etc., etc. 

I suppose it is only reasonable and fair to pre- 

sume that the intention of the Conference was that 
Atropacee is to be considered as part of Solanacez, 
and that Melanthacez is to be dealt with as a sub- 
order of Lilliacee although from Prof. Walley’s 
remarks one might infer differently ; but take the 
orders Euphorbiacesw, Cinchonacerw, Cucurbitaces, 
Lauracee and others which are not included, and 
compare their importance with some which the 
Council have adopted. Surely if it is necessary to 
have all the orders which are enumerated in the 
Synopsis it is doubly important that these four and 
some others be added to the list. 
_ I think the Council would have acted wisely had 
it deleted Botany from the curriculum rather than 
hashed and distorted it as they have done and made 
themselves and the profession a laughing stock. 


A Country Practirioner. 


COMPENSATION FOR FARCY. 


The principle of compensation accompanying 
‘compulsory slaughter of horses suffering from farcy 
Seems now to be generally accepted as just to the 
owner and expedient for the country. 

The important practical question to be settled is 
—who shall pay? Shall compensation be paid out 
of Imperial or out of Local funds ? 

Pr, paid out of Imperial funds we should have a 
'rect control exercised by the Board of Agriculture, 
nd we should have the guidance of the veterinary 


talent of the Board ; we should also have uniformity 
of action all over the country, and powers of stop- 
ping movement or following up the track of infec- 
tion through various districts without the delay and 
obstruction which always attend merely, local 
action. The experience of foot and mouth disease 
and of pleuro-pneumonia, when measures for their 
prevention were entrusted to local authorities, ought 
surely to be enough to prevent any man ever sug- 
gesting a relapse into such unworkable methods. 
We may take it as certain that no government will 
ever pass an Act enforcing compulsory slaughter of 
farcy by Local Authorities and payment of compen- 
sation out of the rates. The present law would 
allow an order to be issued giving local authorities 
permission to adopt this measure. How many of 
them would act? Would they give the whole value 
of the horse, or half, or quarter? Would each dis- 
trict adopt some different scale of compensation, and 
accompany it by some different set of regulations ? 
How would Local Authorities raise the money, and 
would the Local Goverament Board permit them to 
borrow it? Who would value the horse before 
slaughter, and in case of disagreement how could 
arbitration be effected? The existing law provides 
for the settlement of this question after the horse 
has been dead six days. Clearly any rules which 
may be adopted must be uniform throughout the 
country. 

To stamp out glanders we must have compulsory 
slaughter of farcy, and this is only practicable with 
compensation. Experience of the miserable failure 
of attempts to stamp out disease by Local Authori- 
ties acting under a permissive law are sufficient 
warning against reviving such old measures in con- 
nection with glanders. They have been tried and 
found wanting. 

Glanders can be easily stamped out under proper 
regulations, and the compensation for the loss must 
come from the national exchequer if it is really in- 
tended to treat the matter seriously. 

Suppose that Londun tried compulsory slaughter 
and paid compensation out of the rates, whilst the 
surrounding counties declined to act. The result 
would be that every infected horse would be sent to 
London, and that the five surrounding counties 
would get rid of the disease at the expense of the 
metropolitan ratepayers. Look at the success which 
has attended the compulsory slaughter and compen- 
sation applied to pleuro-pneumonia. Parliament 
allowed £140,000 a year for the experiment. Not 
£40,000 is now required, and half the balance would 
free us from glanders. Is there any real reason for 
delay except that we must first have a short Act of 
Parliament ? 

A Verertnary Inspector.” 


drophobia in Paris and in the Department 

— of the Seine. 

From a report just compiled by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz 
it appears that in the period comprised between Jan. 1st, 
1881, and Dec. 31st, 1891, 101 mr died of hydrophobia 
in the capital and in the Department in which it is 
situated. Of these, 74 were males and 27 females. 
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THE VETERINARIAN : 
HIS POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


A Paper read before the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow, by W. Huntrna, F.R.C.V.S. 


There are many reasons why we should endeavour to 
anticipate the opportunities and difficulties of professional 
progress. If we succeed in doing so, we are in a position 
to avoid the one and to make a better use of the other. 
T'o the older members who have established their position 
the question of our future may not be of such vital im- 

ortance, but even they must take some interest in the 
farther development of our calling. To the younger 
members the subject is full of interest, and to the col- 
lective body it is of as great importance as to the 
individual. 

From many different parts we already hear complaints 
of overcrowding, and pessimists tell us that as the entries 
into the profession annually exceed the departures from 
it, whilst the profitable demand for veterinarians has 
almost reached its limits, a time must soon come when 
overcrowding and all its evil effeets will be beyond en- 
durance. 

I venture to think that there is still a field for increased 
numbers of veterinary surgeons, if only we make our men 
fit for their duties. The special knowledge obtained by 
a properly-trained veterinary surgeon is as valuable when 
applied to the prevention, as when directed to the cure, 
of disease. In many circumstances the preventive is 
vastly more valnable than the curative skill. 

In various parts of the country are veterinarians who 
devote special attention to the lives of animals from a 
hygienic point of view, and in every case such men have 
attained good positions and been accepted as authorities 
in their districts. In London the services of the trained 
veterinarian as an adviser or manager of large studs of 
horses is — a new departure, but its adoption is spread- 
ing, and I venture to say will spread more rapidly as its 
value is appreciated. 

Possibly I may be looking too far ahead for the practi- 
cal necessities of our profession, but I cannot help saying 
that I anticipate a time when preventive medicine will 
have more practitioners than curative ; or perhaps I might 
put it—when practitioners will have as much demand for 
prevention as for cure. As education progresses we may 
safely anticipate that the popular idea of the practice of 
medicine—giving something in a bottle—will be exploded, 
and that the quack and mystery man will find their 
occupation gone. Then advice which is intelligible will 
be valued, and the trusting faith which now exists for a 
prescription in Latin, or a coloured mixture in a bottle 

will only be found, perhaps, in Central Africa. This 
change will of course be gradual; lut meanwhile it has 
commenced, and we shall do well to recognise it and fit 
ourselves for the changes evolution has in store. 
_ Until the end of last century, there were no veterinar- 
ians in this country. Veterinary science did not exist 
and the treatment of animals when sick or lame was 
undertaken by the owner or his servants, or it was 
entrusted to men who possessed a little empirical know- 
ledge. The farrier in large towns, and the cow-leech in 
in the country, certainly possessed some little claim to 
be called experts; the one probably was more skilful 
than his neighbours in obstetrical manipulations, and 
eases and injuries of the i i 
wo subjects—glanders and horse-shoeing—a 
held a very prominent place in the 
connected with horses at the end of last century. Nearl 
every writer discusses th i itera 4 
Mee ' em, and in fact the literary repu- 
on of most of the early veterinarians rests entirely 


upon the one or the other. The direct losses from 
glanders were so ruinous that this disease could not es- 
cape notice, and the efforts of owners and farriers seem 
to have been entirely expended upon attempts to cure it. 
Shoeing was badly done, and the evils proceeding from it 
were directly noticeable and easily recognisable as due 
to errors in the practice. To the losses proceeding from 
and defective horse shoeing may be traced the 
oundation of our first Veterinary College. This institu- 
tion which was established in London in 1791, had as its 
first professor a French veterinarian, who had been 
trained at the Veterinary Schools of Lyons and Alfort, 
The scheme of study as laid down by him was founded 
upon that carried out at the Continental Schools which 
were supported by Government. It was proposed to 
teach the anatomy, physiology and pathology of the 
domesticated animals. The early death of St. Bel puta 
stop to this scheme, and his successor confined the teach- 
ing of the school to the anatomy, physiology, and pathol 

of the horse. For nearly fifty years the veterinary teach- 
ing of the school was limited to one animal—the horse. 
Possibly more might have been done if funds had been 
available, but even the limited education given soon 
produced good results, and the trained graduates of the 
College were widely accepted as desirable advisers. 

In 1882, one of the graduates from the London Veteri- 
nary College —— Dick) founded a school in Edin- 
burgh ; and thus the northern part of the kingdom also 
obtained a supply of trained men to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of their horses. What had proved so valuable to 
the owners of horses, was only slowly recognised as of 
value to owners of other stock. For years Mr. Youatt 
wrote and spoke of the neglect, by the Veterinary Col- 
lege, of the interests of stock owners. The College 
graduates who had gone into the country to practise 
their calling found an increasing demand for the 
application of their scientific knowledge to other animals 
beside the horse; and, no doubt, many of them did 
devote themselves to veterinary practice in its larger 
aspect. 

The great impetus, however, to widening the scope of 
veterinary teaching was given by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society in Scotland, and by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society in England, when they came forward to 
assist the veterinary colleges. Then oxen and sheep 
received consideration, and the teachings of physiology 
and pathology were directly applied to their ailments. 
The appointment of Professor Simonds to the Chair of 
Cattle Pathology at the Camden Town School marked 4 
new erain our advance, and prepared a few men to meet 
a new and serious foe to owners of stock. About the 
time that cattle pathology was first recognised as 4 
branch of veterinary science, this country was invaded by 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot and mouth disease ; also by 
small-pox in sheep. Many investigations into these were 
made by Prof. Simonds, and his reports may be found in 
the journals of the Royal Agricultural Society. His work, 
although none too evident now, has left an indelible 
mark upon our profession. His students have carried 
on the work, and to-day the diseases of cattle and sheep 
are quite as important to veterinarians as are those 
the horse. 

In more recent the pig has been added to 
list of animals oa ae Bod hands. Although the 
individual animal is not often a paying patient, it 1s be- 
coming more and more common for professional advice 
to be sought for in the case of pedigree stuck. There ar 
two conditions, however, under which the pig becomes - 
important addition to our list of animals—(a) in connec 
tion with contagious diseases which affect pot on? 
animal, but the whole herd; (b) in connection with the 
transmission of disease to human beings. He cat: 


The dog is now a regular veterinary patient. _ 
not be called a very new one, for Blaine wrote sixty yea 
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ago a book on dog diseases, which, for correct observa- 
tion and clear description, has not yet been surpassed. 
Canine pathology is now a well-recognised branch, and a 
few of our members even make it a speciality, confining 
their practice entirely to it. 

The diseases of birds as a special branch of veterinary 
practice has not yet been given its proper position. 
Grouse, pheasants, farm-yard poultry, and cage birds 
suffer from various diseases which would well repay 
study. Possibly we cannot expect much remunerative 
practice from the simple ailments of birds, but the ex- 
pert who could be relied on to investigate and prevent 
the spread of the parasitic and contagious diseases of 
birds, has a fine field before him. To the well-educated 
veterinarian, only a very little additional knowledge is 
necessary to master this subject ; and he is, by his posi- 
tion and opportunities, the man indicated for the 
work. 

This little sketch of our history shows that within the 
space of 4 century, we have developed from the empiric 
through a series of stages. We were first limited in our 
practice to the horse ; then we annexed the ox and sheep ; 


next the dog and pig further extended our practice; and 


now game, and birds of all kinds, await a further 
extension. 

Until 1866, very little was attempted by veterinarians 
outside the cwre of disease. What little advice was given 
as to prevention was given gratuitously, and accepted 
perhaps at its proper value. No attempt at organised 
prevention had been made, and no one seemed to have 
recognised the possibility or the importance of preventive 
medicine as a special branch. Two exceptions only I 
must make. John Gamgee, of Edinburgh, had for years 
been crying in the wilderness, and endeavouring to 
awaken men to a true appreciation of contagious diseases, 
Budd, of Clifton, in the medical profession, had also 
grasped the nature of typhoid and the probable methods 
of spread of it and other diseases, and was the pioneer of 
preventive medicine. These two men—one in our prc- 
fession, one in the medical—stvod alone. In 1866 came 
the cattle plague, which rapidly spread throughout the 
kingdom, and decimated our herds of cattle. It caused 
much less loss than the two plagues, “ pleuro” and “ foot 
and mouth,” which had then harassed our farmers for 
thirty years ; but it was more terrible and more striking 
in that it spread rapidly, developed almost immediately, 
and was certainly fatal. Suggestions flowed in from all 
sides. Magistrates, clergymen, and gardeners all offered 
their advice ; but perhaps no class put forward such volu- 
minous and such erroneous theories as the medical men. 
Our advisers agreed only in one thing, viz., that the great 
want was a cwre. Veterinarians can look back on those 
days with comparative satisfaction. We did not all know 
the nature of the plague, and the best way to treat it; 
but, as a profession, we advised slaughter in conjunction 
with other measures necessary to stamp it out. Our 
was acted on, and it was successful in practice. A 

eterinary Department of the State was formed, and 
thus the profession had its greatest acknowledgment as a 
body useful to the protection of the nation. 

' The little department formed to clear the country of 
—_ plague has developed into a great organisation, and 
orms, under the able guidance of Prof. Brown, the most 
— division of our present Board of Agriculture. 
P — the cattle plague days, quite a number of Acts of 
— ment have been made for the proper regulation of 
€ transmissible diseases of animals. Some plagues 
pe been stamped out, some are being exterminated, 
Su Some yet require greater efforts for their extinction. 
of eee work by this department of the State, instead 
7 — its duties and its usefulness, only shows other 

n Pome fields for its powers. Glanders, Tuberculosis, 
Blac trax, Swine Fever, Strangles, Influenza, Rabies, 

k-quarter, Scab, Mange, and other diseases which 


cause grave losses to owners of stock, await their turn 
for extermination, and will as surely succumb to organi- 
sed science as the greater plagues already grappled with. 

A central authority cannot, however, do all the work, 
nor in these days of self-government is it desirable to 
trust to a central government for protection against 
disease. The local authorities now existing all over the 
kingdom are bodies quite capable of providing some 
measures of self-protection, especially against disease which 
has local causes for its origin or transmission. The more 
perfect the central machine, the greater the necessity for 
local arrangements to be as perfect as possible. The 
County Councils and Town Corporations have a heavy 
responsibility in connection with the health of the human 
beings and animals under their control. It is a pleasure 
to acknowledge that they, as a rule, recognise their re- 
sponsibility, and I believe they only require more}kaow- 
ledge on certain points to induce them to act with 
greater precision. Every County Council and every 
Town Corporation has duties to perform under the Con- 
Diseases (Animals) Act, which require the assistance of a 
veterinarian. Such duties are very differently understood 
at present, and whilst one local authority selects its 
adviser with care, and devotes considerable attention to 
the diseases of animals, other authorities evade or neglect 
their responsibilities and look upon a veterinary adviser 
as quite a superfluous officer. The reasons for this varia- 
tion in action are not easy to understand. In some cases 
it may be due only to want of knowledge in the members 
of the local body. In some it may be traceable to the 
want of a really good veterinarian in the district. In all 
cases it may be remedied by the members of the profes- 
sion keeping the subject prominently before the inhabi- 
tants and using their influence in the election of mem- 
bers to the local authority. Our profession is much too 
modes : it forgets that other callings do not understand 
ours, and it omits the duty of impressing its importance 
opon those who fail to recognise it. 

I said just now that the formation of a State Veteri- 
nary Department was the greatest acknowledgment of 
value ever bestowed on the profession. I forgot the Army 
Veterinary Department, which had its beginning under 
the auspices of Professor Coleman at the end of last 
century. It is difficult to imagine what would be the 
state of our army horses without the guidance and atten- 
tion of veterinarians. We know that, in the older wars, 
mange and glanders always prevailed, and that the in- 
efficiency of horses from these two causes only was some- 
thing terrible. We know also that from defective shoe- 
ing losses occurred which rendered whole regiments 
almost inefficient. Fortunately, in those days, what 
affected our horses also affected those of the enemy, and 
so less harm resulted. In these modern times every 
cause of inefticiency must be absent on a campaign, or 
events may happen which the most lavish expenditure of 
money or animal life cannot retrieve. 

Our present position, I think I may safely say, is a 
satisfactory one. Veterinary science has only existed in 
this country one hundred years, and it is now not one 
whit behind the science of medicine and surgery. In 1844 
we were granted a charter of incorporation, and in 1881 
we obtained an Act of Parliament which prevented em- 
pirics assuming our name or title. We are free from a 
disadvantage, which obtains in the medical profession, of 
having a number of degree-granting bodies. There is 
only one licensing body for veterinary surgeons, and 
therefore no rivalry in admitting members—a great safe- 
guard against lowering the standard of efficiency. We 
have four teaching schools—all independent of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons—working with us Mr- 
moniously, and stimulated by a healthy spirit of emula- 
tion to surpass each other in the quality of student they 
send to us for examination. The profession contributes 


a department to the Army, and another to the Civil Ser- 
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vice of the State. Local Authorities have appointments 
which are filled by veterinarians. All the large com- 
panies and private firms make use of the profession for 
the medical and surgical charge of their horses. Agri- 
cultural Societies accept our advice ; and all matters per- 
taining to the diseases of stock are left to our decissions. 
As experts, our opinions are sought forin courts of law ; 
ard the science of comparative pathology is acknowledged 
to be incomplete without the work of veternarians. The 
private practitioner now goes everywhere—from the 
stables of the Queen to the hovel of the poorest subject. 
The owners of pedigree stock, the racing man, the hunting 
man, the farmer and breeder, the owners of all domestic 
ts,are agreed in their recognition of the veterinarian. 
Sas position is certainly satisfactory ; but we have to face 
the fact that there is no rest-and-be-thankful place for us 
any more than others—that we must keep advancing if we 
desire to maintain our position. 
In what direction are we to advance! The increase of 
live stock in this kingdom is not in proportion to the in- 
crease of inhabitants, aud it is feared that the limit of 
lucrative employment for veterinarian may soon be 
reached. What areour prospects? Is it likely that the 
next half century will present the same field for progress 
that the past has done! How are we to prevent that over- 
crowding which engenders unfair competition, and too 
often permits the success of the least conscientious, whilst 
the modest and the honourable go to the wall ! 
These are questions of great importance, and their 
correct solution will smooth the professional path of the 
future. The bulk of our profession will always consist of 
general practitioners, and it is for them we should first 
provide. Special appointments will be open only to a 
small proportion, but every such office will take one from 
the ranks, and by so much lessen pressure. 
The Board of Agriculture will always require vetert- 
nary advisers and inspectors. Probably the number of 
places under the Board will not greatly increase. Ii the 
total [rec wages of the import of live-stock, except for 
immediate slaughter, be maintained, a less number of port 
inspectors will be required. Against this cause of decrease 
we may perhaps assume that, as the Board recognises the 
necessity of adding to the list of diseases requiring State 
notice, every additional disease may require increased pro- 
fessional aid to assist in its extinction. All government 
departments are limited by the expense, and I am told the 
Treasury is hard to move even for a good object. Such 
conspicuous success has, however, recently attended the 
work of the Board of Agriculture, that it is difficult to 
imagine that any Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
weaken its efficiency by witholding funds. Nothing can 
be clearer than the national saving which follows the in- 
intelligent application of sound preventive regulations to 
the transmissible diseases of animals. Then again, it is 
becoming more generally recognised that human life is 
endangered by some diseases of animals. Glanders 
Tuberculosis, and Rabies are not the only maladies com- 
municable from animals to man, aud we may surely look 
forward to some general and well organised attempt soon 
being made to check, if not to stamp out, these dangers. 
If the central authority undertake this work, they will 
require more veterinarians in their service, but it is 

uite of the ‘Contagious 

iseases (Animals) Act may t r 
the local 4 
Local authorities —i.e., County Councils 
tions—have in very few cases fully availed le 
the assistance | which veterinarians are able to render 
Glasgow, I believe, is a brilliant exception to the rule. 
and has fully recognised how the health of its inhabi- 
tants and their property in live-stock may be 

- protected 

by veterinary advice and assistance. | Man 1 
towns have given up the contractor and bee a 
own horse owners Most of them fi hesequmath= 
; nd a direct economy 


in doing so, but all manage to do their work better, and. 
to show a class of horse which, in form and condition, is- 
a credit to its owners. The corporation stables in the 
best-managed towns are under the guidance of veteri- 
narians, and it is worthy of notice that, where this is the 
case, the condition of the animals, the duration of ser- 
vice, and the cost of keep, are always more favourable to 
the ratepayers than under other management. What is. 
economy for one corporation, will be found equally bene- 
ficial to others—verb. sap. 
Local authorities are entrusted with the carrying out 
of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. Only very 
few of them have distinguished themselves in these mat- 
ters. The rule has been for a committee to act without 
any systematic professional guidance, and too often to 
appoint inspectors with no knowledge of disease. Very 
often the Acts have been grossly negiected, and the dis- 
trict has had to depend upon the vigilance of the central 
authority and their bringing pressure to bear upon the 
local. Such conduct always brings its reward in loss to 
the district, and the inhabitants have in the long run to 
suffer for the ignorance and negligence of its local gover- 
nors. Every local authority should count amongst its 
officers at least one competent veterinarian whose advice 
may be always at hand to prevent, if possible, or, when. . 
that is too jate, to check the spread of disease at the 
earliest moment, and thus save expense, | 
Local authorities have to carry out various Acts of 5 
Parliament for the protection of the lives and health of 
the human beings in the district. Flesh and milk are 
articles of daily consumption—both may be diseased, and 
both may carry disease. The butcher’s shop and the 
cowshed must be kept clean and healthy, and the 
animals passing through them should be free from disease. 
I am aware that the Medical Officers «f Health possess 
powers to ensure this, and I know that they are ready 
and willing to act. I grant also thet to them must always be 
left the decision of what is, or what is not, fit for human 
consumption. I have no fault to find with the Medical 
Officer of Health, and I have no professional jealousy of 
his position ; but I do ask if the public would not be bet- 
ter protected by a conjoint action of the Medical Officer 
of Health and a veterinarian. Without attempting any 
invidious comparison, I may claim that no one is so con- 
versant with the appearances of disease, in living or dead 
animals, as the veterinarian. There are dangerous 
diseases in which the flesh when dressed gives little indi- 
cation of the danger. There are diseases which in the 
living animal require an experienced man to diagnose, 
and there are conditions which the skilled veterinarian 
recognises as harmless, whilst the less expert enquirer 
may consider them serious. Justice to the seller of milk, 
the purveyor of meat, and to the owner of stock, re 
quires that he should be protected from error. “Science 
is exact knowledge,” but scientific men are human, and 
their inexactness may be ruinous to the honest trader. 
The interference with trade and the direct pecuniary 1oss a 
which has more than once been entailed by plausible but a 
erroneous discoveries made by medical men, would be 4 
guarded against by the co-operation of a veterinarian 1? q 
the diagnosis of the conditions presented -by animals - 
Local authorities would act with greater precision 
protecting their ratepayers from disease, and with gre _ 
fairness to owners of cows, if the veterinarian were 4 _ 
to assist the Medical Officer of Health. [n poor _ 
possessing a public abattoir, the inspectorship of mee Zz 
should not be entrusted to untrained men. The detec 
tion of disease can only be effected with certainty by a 
whose training enables them to recognise and under 
stand the nature of the morbid changes they see. 4 no 
profession contains men trained for such work, a0 
other profession or calling can satisfactorily replace 
We must give evidence of our skill, and we must ¢? 
vour to convince local authorities of our value. 
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County Councils, in a few districts, have appointed, in 
addition to the local veterinary inspectors, a chief in- 
spector, who is able to advise them in all matters relating 
to diseased animals. It seems to me that every County 
Council should avail itself of such advice. It is not 
enough to have inspectors merely as executive officers 
when disease is detected. Each authority should have 
an expert adviser to assist them in framing regulations, 
and in guiding the action necessary to the best interests 
of the ratepayers. 

The Army Veterinary Department affurds good ap- 
pointments for nearly 200 veterinarians, and will probably 
always require as many as now. In case of war more 
would be wanted. The pay of these membersof the pro- 
fession is adequate to the requirements of the service. 
The young man who seeks to enter our profession does 
not need a large capital, but he requires a good education, 
and in future that education will be better, consequently 
more costly. It has recently been attempted to prove 
that the game was not worth the candle, and that the 
remuneration obtainable after taking our diploma was 
disproportionately small compared with the cost of edu- 
cation. This certainly cannot be said of the Army 
Veterinary Department, nor do I believe it is true of the 
average practitioner. 

The Indian Civil Veterinary Department is another 
source of special appointments, and although the way to 
them is through the army, we must remember that every 
officer absorbed by it makes room for another man in the 
Army Veterinary Department. Probably this Indian 
Department will be largely extended, and increased num- 
bers of trained veterinarians will then be wanted. 

When all these special posts are filled up, we have still 
the great body of general practitioners to provide for. 
The special posts possess an indirect advantage which 
must not be lost sight of, in add‘tion to the direct one of 
finding employment for an individual : they show the im- 
portance to the Government, and to the country, of a 
supply of trained veterinarians. They thus react favour- 
ably upon the general practitioner by impressing the 
value of our calling upon many minds, 

To return to the general practitioner and his prospects, 
we must remember that we are now, by the Act of 1881, 
very considera’ly protected against the unqualified 
practitioner. ‘Che registered practitioners, who had no 
expensive college training, must of necessity become less 
and less every year ; and their places will be taken by our 
trained graduates. When we compare the numbers 
entering the profession with those leaving it, we must 
add to the latter list the names of all retiring registered 
men, and I believe that when this is done the increased 
number of practitioners will be much smaller than has 
been calculated. Still, I am not prepared to deny that 
our numbers are absolutely increasing, and that the 
number of diseased and sick animals is not increasing in 
proportion. I think, however, that we are much more 
widely consulted than in the past days; that cases are 
sent to us now which were not sent to veterinarians a 
few years ago; that some animals, such as pigs, dogs, and 
cats, are now attended for disease or lameness, which in 
the last generation would simply have been killed at once. 
I believe that the owners of animals in the future will 
still more often see their profit in frequently paying for 
veterinary advice. In short, I hold that the present rate 
of increase iu the numbers of our graduates will be met 
for many years by the increased demand for our services 
by the owners of sick or injured animals. Although 
Serious disease may decrease every year as the result of 
pooventins measures enforced by law and as the result 
a — hygienic and sanitary arrangements, I believe 
pier : hye will recognise that loss is entailed by delay, 
ret it the cheapest method of management is that 

ch includes veterinary attendance on the slighter 
cases, or It may be on the early stages of graver ones. 


There is, however, an almost untrodden field for men 
with sound veterinary training. We teach our students 
physiology to enable them to understand pathology. The 
science of animal life should have a wider bearing, and 
those who understand it should be just as certain guides 
in the management of animals in health as in the treat- 
ment of animals in disease. To make our graduates fit 
for both offices only requires a more direct and practical 
application of their teaching to animals in health. We 
must supplement physiology by hygiene, and take care 
that veterinarians are practically acquainted with the 
habits and requirements of healthy animals. Add to 
veterinary knowledge hygiene, and we at once turn out 
a man against whom no untrained competitor has a 
chance. ‘Chis logically follows, and where practical 
examples can be found the argument is illustrated. 
In various parts of the country we can point to veteri- 
narians at the head of the horse departments of large 
firms and public companies. In every case their 
management has shown results never attained by the 
purely empirical man. In Durham, Northumberland, 
Warickshire, Lancashire, and London, are well-known 
instances. Sometimes we find the owner of large studs 
is a trained veterinarian, although not practising. Such 
men are generally prominently successful. In London 
I may be permitted to name such firms as Wimbush and 
Co., East and Co., and Withers and Co.—the three largest 
and most eminent job masters. Our register discloses 
these names in its list, and I venture to assert that their 
success in management is not slightly due to their 
training. 

Let us follow the indication. Let all our graduates be 
given a training which will enable them to treat healthy 
and sick animals, and we shall then supply a man for 
whom the demand is great. The proposed four years’ 
scheme just adopted by our Council, is the key to the pro- 
blem of the future. The increased and improved education 
will afford its possessors a wider field for remunerative 
employment, and the public will have cause to thank us 
for a more useful member. The bugbear of overcrowd- 
ing can be conquered by turning out a man better equip- 
ped to meet the demands of the world ; and we can raise 
our professional and social status by demonstrating our 
fitness for the position we demand. To the question 
What are our prospects?” Ireply—they ‘are good and 
sufficient. We have only to qualify, and we shall reap 
a fair reward. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The usual quarterly meeting took place at the County 
Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Friday, August 19th, 
1892. The President (G. R. Dudgeon, Esq.,) in the 
chair, there were present Messrs. Hancock, Wm, Hunter, 
C. Stephenson, Gofton, Elphick, D. Dudgeon, J. E. 
Peele, Shivas, and the Acting Secretary. 

Letters and telegrams regretting their inability to be 
present were received from Professors Williams aad 
Walley, Messrs. D. Macgregor and J. B. Nisbet. The 
minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. 

Mr. T. R. Jarvie, Gateshead, was unanimously elecfed 
a member. The President nominated Mr. Lawrence, 
Stockton. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted at the last 
meeting the following letter was sent to Mr. J. E. Peele, 
Durham. 
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Hedworth House, 
East Boldon, R.S.0. 
May 23, 1892. 
Dear Sir, 

At the meeting »t this Association held on Friday, 
20th inst., it was resolved unanimously that we, on be- 
half of the members, tender you our hearty congratula- 
tions on the honour conferred on you on being made a 
Justice of the Peace, an appointment which not only re- 
flects credit on yourself individually, but upon the pro- 
fession of which you are so worthy a member. 

Trusting that you may be long spared to fulfil the 
onerous and responsible duties that will devolve upon 
you, we beg to remain, on behalf of the members of this 
Association, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) G. R.Dupazon, President, 
J. W. T. Moors, Act. See. 

The following reply was received. 

8, New Elvet, Durham, 
May, 25th, 1892. 
Dear Sirs, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your kind letter 
of the 23rd inst., conveying to me on behalf of the mem- 
bers of the North of England Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation their unanimous and hearty congratulations on 
my being made a Justice of the Peace. 

Allow me through you to tender them my most sincere 
thanks for this spontaneous expression of goodwill, which 
affords me the greatest gratification. I consider the 

sition not only an honour to myself as a citizen of 

urham, but also to the profession to which I belong. 
Yours very truly, 
Signed) Jno. Epwo. 
G. R. Dupe@zon, Esq., President. 
J. W. T. Moore, Esq., Secretary. 


The PrestpENT proposed, seconded by Mr. Hancock 
that the letters be entered in the minutes, Carried 
unanimously. 

The Prestpent exhibited nine calculi, the largest 
about the size of a large orange, had passed into the 
small intestines, rupture took place, and the calculus 
was the first thing observed on opening the abdomen. 
The remaining calculi were found in the colon. The 
owner had had the animal six years, and he had never 
had a days illness previously. 

Mr. STEPHENSON expressed surprised at the calculus 
having passed through the ileo-ccecal valve. 

Mr. Expnick gave the history of a case in which he 
found 54 calculi varying in size from a large orange to a 
hazel nut. 

‘ Mr. Cutvas had removed 17 from the rectum of a van 
orse. 

Mr. Wa. Hunter gave the history of a case in which 
he found a large calculus in the abdominal cavity, and an 
immense one in the intestine. 

The adjourned discussion on Mr. Wun. Hunting’s 
paper on “ Fistulous Wounds ” was continued. 

Mr. Evrick has found in cases of quittor, Jeyes’ 
fluid very efficacious, some cases require one injection 
only, but where necessary he repeats injection every third 


“Me. Wa. Hunter, in quittor, uses corrosive sublimate 
plug. 
Mr. PEELE, in quittor, free use of bistoury, h drarg 
rchlor. in solution, "also chloride of and 

listers. 

Mr. Satvas, in quittor uses carbolic acid and glycerine 

rwards as common wound. uld gi ’ flui 

a trial the first opportunity. ee ae 


every agent you can think of. Has used almost weer: 
thing, if one remedy does no good tries another. e 
thought quittors could not be prevented. 

The PrestpENT proposed, seconded by Mr. STEPHENSON, 
that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to Mr. Hunting. 
Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hunter proposed, seconded by Mr. Hancock, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Stepheuson. Carried unanimously. 
The usual vote of thanks to the President terminated 
a very interesting meeting. 

Joun W. T. Moons, Acting Sec. 


ARMY: VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Crvit VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The Indian Planter’s Gazette, in its issue of 14th, 
passes some scathing strictures on the newly formed 
Civil Veterinary Department. We are doubtful about 
the success of the newly formed Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, at any rate for some years; and until its 
success is established, we would earnestly deprecate 
imperilling the success and growing popularity of 
such institutions as the Lahore Veterinary School 
by handing them over to the new department. 
There is, however, no need t» exaggerate the diffi- 
culties in the way of the Department, as our sport- 
ing contemporary appears to do in stating that the 
senior officers of the Army Veterinary Department 
are not volunteering freely for the Civil Veterinary 
Department, and that young men fresh from College 
will form the great bulk of its members, who being 
ignorant of the language, customs etc. etc., will for 
some time be useless, except to draw pay. We 
believe that the following officers will serve in the 
Civil Veterinary Department pending the final 
publication of the conditions of service :—Vety.- 
Captains Rayment, Bostock, Mills, Morgan, Gunn 
and Burke. ‘These officers are all over ten years’ 
service and have spent many years in India. One 
has passed the High Proficency Test in Hindustani, 
two the Higher Standard and one the Lower Stand- 
ard. Taking the more junior, we find Lieutenants 
Pease, Evans. and Drage, the two former with 
eight years’ service each, and both H. S. men. 
Again, it is surely a mistake to suppose that the 
large majority of Veterinary Surgeons know little 
or nothing or equine matters, except what they 
learn at a Veterinary College. A very large pro- 
portion of men entering as students at a veterinary 
school in England have been all their lives 
amongst horses, many of these again have beet 
three to five years as pupils in practice, and cer- 
tainly know more about horses before they begin t0 
learn their profession than the average cavalty 
officer of ten years’ service. On this follows three 
years’ study and a stiffish examination for the 
diploma. If these men wish to join the Army 
Veterinary Department, another examination has to 
be undergone of a searching practical nature, 5 
searching that somewhere about 75 per cent. fail 
qualify. That certain men get through all this, 


The PresipEnt, in quittor, thought there 
deal of luck, some quickly, ll 


still ars not what they should be, is perfectly tue 
examiners not being infallible, and crammers 
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clever. But as a body the officers of the Army 
Veterinary Department not only know their work 
but doit. Many instances of so-called blunders and 
malpractice on their part have turned out, on being 
looked into, to be mere ignorance on the part of 
their would-be critics. We write strongly, because 
this continual parrot cry of ignorance on the part 
of Veterinary Officers and the constant assumption 
that a combatant officer knows more about stable 
management, selection of remounts, purchase of 
cattle and mules, horse breeding, ete., etc., than any 
officer of the Army Veterinary Department exhausts 
our patience; because, from the conditions of the 
case, it is palpably false. 

The Government of India will probably contri- 
bute a share to the cost of the proposed Veterinary 
School at Madras. 


It is not unlikely that as aepecial case Veterinary 
Lieutenant Blenkinsop will be appointed to succeed 
Veterinary-Captain Nunn as Principal of the La- 
hore Veterinary School when the latter goes. It 
appears that the Punjab Government offered Veter- 
inary-Captain Nunn a year’s extention which was 
refused.—The Indian Civil and Military Gazette. 

The rules regulating pay, pension, and promotion 
in the civil Veterinary Department in {[ndia have 
been drawn up, and, will be submitted to the 
Secretary of State for approval. The promotion will 
be on the same principle as that which obtains in 
the Army Veterinary Department. from which it is 
hoped to keep the new department fed. —Army and 
Navy Gazette. 


Tue Army VETERINARY Report. 


the world can boast of. The measures which have 
proved successful in stamping out glanders from the 
15,000 army horses, might with equal effect be ap- 
plied by government to all Civil stables, They may 
shortly be summed up as—early detection of each 
case, and immediate slaughter. All we have to do 
in London is to put in force such regulations as will 
most certainly insure these two events. The Army 
authorities ought to be the first to insist upon proper 
sanitary laws being applied, as the existence of 
glanders and farcy all around them is a stndaing 
menace to the health of their horses. It really is 
remarkable that they should have evaded a _ reintro- 
duction of disease for four years, but their luck will 
cease if ever they put into action their Registration 
Scheme. Most likely the first draft of registered 
horses taken from London stables will reinfect the 
British Army, and then their good work will have to 
be all done over again 

The Director-General refers to The Army Veteri- 
nary School and gives tables showing the classes 
and examinations held for officers and farriers. 

During the yearthe Professor of the school, Vet-Cap. 
F, Smith wrote “a very excellent” manual on 
‘ Saddles and Sore Backs” which has been published 
by authority and issued to all regiments. 

The Army Vaccine Institute —in connection with 
the school at Aldershot, has again done good work, 
The primary vaccinations with this lympb at home 
stations showing 94 per cent successful. For the 
results obtained, says the report, “the great-est 
praise is due to Vet. Capts, F. Smith and ©, 
Rutberford who manage the Institute.” 

We append an abstract of the diseases and in- 
juries which came under treatment during the year. 


TABLE OF SICK AND LAME, 


| 


There is always much of interest in the Annual 2 3 
Report of the Director-General of the A.V.D. ‘I'he CLASSES. 
careful and minute way in which statistics are kept 
of the horses, their diseases and accidents, their lives fF Om FA 
= 1. General Diseases 688 483 122 25 13 1 
Working animals found Clvi!| Respiratory Apparatus (2) 1072 844 59 87 44 4 

The total strength, including 220 mules, is 15,296. | * 
During the year the “sold, died and destroyed” | 4 Urinary 21 
numbered 1739, and the remounts purchased were| 5- Generative ” 1% 4 2. 2 
1721. The average age is 8} years, the largest | 6. Digestive " (6) 474 334 29 62 61 1 
number are 5 years old. There are 600 three year| 7. Liverand Spleen... &  & a. 
a png 500 over fifteen, whilst 6 are} g, Nervous Apparatus 44 10 4 415 9 

nty and over. .7T t 323 273 

The total number of admissions to treatment was 

9615 or 71 th 10. Locomotory ,, (10) 1994 932 725 194 .. 59 

or 71 per cent of the average strength. This a oan 11) 1384 1346 
seems a rather heavy bill for disease and accident, (11) 
en it 18 accounted for by a serious outbreak of in- | 12 Visual Apparatus a ee eS ee 
uenza which prevailed during the year at several | 13. Surgical Diseases and 

mnilitary stations. We must also remember that 
comparatively slight illness or lameness leads at Total 9896 7610 1299 394 180 95 
once to horses in the army being treated as inefficient. 

No cases of glanders or farcy have occurred| (2) Mostly Catarrh. 
through the year—this being the fourth year in (3) 9 ae 
succession that the Army at home has been free|  » olic 
from these diseases. This is indeed something to he| (29, Sprains, 

roud of (11) Influenza and Strangles. 
P of, and we believe is what no other Army in| (12) ,, Conjunctivitis. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


PROSECUTION BY THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


At the Ramsgate Petty Sessions held on the 29th of 
August, Mr. George Beart was summoned at the instance 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons for repre- 
senting himself as a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Wotton, 
(instructed by the College solicitor), prosecuted. The 
defendant appeared in person and pleaded guilty, but 
said what he did was done in ignorance. Mr. Wotton 
having stated the facts called as witness Mr. H. C. 
Brannan, who deposed that he was a clerk to Mr. That- 
cher, the College solicitor, and that in the month of June 
last he went to The Rose Inn, Broadstairs, and there 
obtained the circular which he produced, which repre- 
sented that one R. Beart practised as a veterinary sur- 

on at Ramsgate and Broadstairs. On the 22nd August 

e attended at the defendant’s place of business in Ad- 
dington Street, Ramsgate, and saw a similar circular 
posted up in the window, he compared it with the circular 
produced and was prepared to say that they were identi- 
eal. Mr. G. Thatcher deposed that he was the solicitor 
to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He pro- 
duced their official register for the year 1892 and the 
name of George Beart was not in it. In the month of 
June last, in accordance with instructions, he wrote to 
Mr. R. Beart at Broadstairs summoning him to appear 
before a meeting of the Registration Committee to answer 
a charge of conduct disgraceful to him in a professional re- 
spect, with regard to a paragraph in the circular as to 
forcing horses mouths. He was present at that meeting 
and the defendant then attended, and at first it was sup- 

sed that he was Mr. R. Beart, a Member of College. 

e was asked whether he published the circular and he 
said that he did, subsequently he stated that his name 
was George Beart, and that R. Beart was his brother and 
did not know about the circular ; he was then asked if he 

was a qualified person and he admitted that he was not, 
he expressed sorrow for what he had done and promised 
not to — the offence. 

Mr. Wotton asked that a heavy penalty and heavy 
costs might be inflicted as it was a very bad case, and he 
pointed out that the defendant could hardly plead ignor- 
ance of the law, as although on the 19th of July, the 
date of the meeting, he had admitted he was wrong and 

romised to discontinue the offence, yet the witness Mr. 

rannan proved that on the 22nd August he was still 
displaying the bill. 

The magistrates retired to consider the matter, and on 
returning into court said they should not inflict a heavy 
fine us they intended to make him pay the costs of the 
two witnesses from London, they therefore fined him £2 
fine, 11s. court fees, and £5 costs of prosecution to in- 
clude the witnesses’ fees, altogether £7 11s. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND TRAMWAYS. 


The County Council purchase proposals brou 
shareholders of the North Metropbliten 
mid together in strong force at the Cannon Street 

otel on the occasion of their 45th half-yearly meeting. 
The chairman (Mr. George Richardson) had a rather 
‘Interesting story to tell. He said the report was satis- 
factory so far as the results of the half-year’s working 
were concerned. The chief thing was an increase in the 
receipts of £15,000, which, however, he announced had 
heen swallowed up in increased wages and the cost of 
provender. The sum available for division, after pro- 
viding for debenture interest, was £43,661. Out of this 


sum it was proposed to appropriate £40,880 to the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, 
being 8s. per share on the 102,200 sacs gure shares, 
During the six months they had carried nearly 38 mil- 
lion passengers, and despite this enormous traffic, he was 
pleased to say that the property, like the dividend, was 
well maintained. In fact, the company was gradually 
improviag. Between £24,000 and £25,000 a year was 
spent upon the maintenance of the roads, which amount 
consequently went to the relief of the local ratepayers. 

Referring to the matter of glanders among horses, he 
expressed the opinion that the prevalence of the disease 
was due to the water-troughs which from benevolent 
motives had been erected, and he suggested that a better 
plan would be to have standpipes and pails, so that each 
man could water his own horses. He was glad to say 
that there was not one suspicious case of glanders in 
their stables at the present moment. With respect to 
the working of electric cars in the Barking Road, he re- 
gretted they had not proved satisfactory, and the board 
had been obliged to withdraw them. The cost was 64d. 

er mile, whereas the cost of horse traction was only 54d. 

ealing with the question of compulsory purchase, the 
chairman recalled the fact that the company had paid in 
dividends no less a sun than £1,318,919, and he conten- 
ded strongly that it would be unfair that the County 
Council would seek to acquire the shareholders’ property 
at its original value. Surely it was only fair if their 
line was to be compulsorily acquired it should be done on 
the basis of a calculation of the profits, past and pro- 
spective. 

Mr. Mitchell, a shareholder, urged that the County 
Council should pay the market price, on the ground 
om he and others had bought their shares at a high 

gure. 

Another shareholder wanted to know whether the 
undertaking was to be purchased at the “ old iron rate.” 
Surely, he added, with a touch of irony, “houses and 
horses—could not be so classified.”’ 

The Chairman replied that the County Council had 
only power to purchase the lines.—The Star. 


Searlet Fever Epidemic in Glasgow. 


In the end of last week a few cases of scarlet 
fever were reported to Dr. Russell, medical officer 
of the city, as having occurred in the Kingston 
district, on the south side of the city, principally 
in Crooksten Street and Paisley Road. Inquiries 
were at once instituted by Dr. Russell and the 
officials of the sanitary department, as a result of 
which the epidemic was, it is alleged, traced to the 
milk supply, which had been derived from a farm 
in Renfrewshire. Altogether upwards of 200 cases 
of scarlet fever have now been reported from the 
district. A large number of the sufferers have been 
removed to Belvidere Hospital, and the authorities 
have taken the usual measures to obviate further 
contagion. Mr. Crawford, the convener of the 
Public Health Committee, in referring to this subject, 
said that the epidemic was substantially at an en 
that at all events primary cases had ceased, and all 
that they were likely to have was a few secondary 
cases arising out of the first. He might say that 
everyone connected with this epidemic had show? 
the greatest possible zeal and intelligence in putting 
an end to it. The proprietor of the dairy and the 
proprietor of the farm had each done everything 
that could possibly be done to put an end to © 
epidemic the moment it was known. The epidem'? 
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did not arise from any case of scarlet fever in a 
dairy or on a farm, but it arose apparently from a 
disease on the teats of cows very much resembling 
cow-pox, and hardly distinguishable from it. The 
Health Committee had decided to make the most 
severe and rigid inquiry into the whole circumstances 
of the case, and in this they would be aided and 
assisted by the Renfrewshire authorities, and par- 
ticularly by their medical officer, Dr. Munro. ‘They 
had decided to ask the assistance of the Local 
Government Buard, who had experts to deal with 
matters of this kiud. Brit. Med. Journal. 


Woad Farms and Factories. 

Alihough the practice of staining the body with 
woad has been out of fashion in these islands for a 
considerable time, the cultivation of woad, it seems 
is not wholly extinct among us. Mr. Blenkinsopp, 
factory inspector for Peterborough, notes that there 
are now only four woad farms and factories in the 
entire kingdcm, and these happen to be all within 
his district of Lincolnshire. The deep blue dye 
known as woad is obtained from a plant something 
like the lettuce, which is grown in Lincolnshire 
fields, and has a long, thin root. According to Mr. 
Blenkinsopp’s account, the leaves, which are the 
ouly part used, are taken to shreds and smashed by 
huge broad wheels driven by power, resembling 
those used in glass and cement works and oil-cake 
mills. They are thus reduced toa pulp, which is 
made into balls about the size of ordinary turnips. 
These are placed in layers in open sheds till dry and 
hard, when they are broken up with hammers, and 
- in barrels and sent to the woollen factories iu 

orkshire and elsewhere. 


Results of Sarcoptie Mange. 


Great interest has been taken in the proceedings of the 
Crofters’ Commission at the Island of Fetlar, Shetland, 
where Mr. Hosack’s Court has been engaged during the 
past week. It was brought out that nearly all the people, 
especially on Lord Zetland’s estate, were heavily in arrears, 
these having nearly all accumulated since 1886. It was 
admitted that the sole cause for this was the disease among 
their ponies. _ Up to 1885 the Fetlar people held the largest 
stock of ponies in the whole island, and many of them 


One of them wishes to be a veterinary surgecn. He is 
unfortunately no bookworm, but a big strong active 
fellow, not afraid to take his coat off and groom a horse, 
or take offa shoe. In fact he is a handy fellow, fond of 
animals, and will, I have no doubt, do well as a veterin- 
ary surgeon, if he can pass the examinations. He will 
begin his professional course at once, and although I fear 
he will be a long time over the botany, I hope, as he will 
come under the old rules, he will eventually succeed. 
But had he been obliged to pass the new matriculation 
examination he would have had to give up all idea of 
being a veterinary surgeon for he would never have been 
able to do it. Moreover the extra year’s expense is a 
very serious matter. I am told that at present most 
young men take four years to get their diploma. I sup- 

pose in future they will take five years, or perhaps six, 
for an extra examination means an extra risk of being 
ploughed. If the object of these new regulations is to 
very materially Jessen the number of veterinary surgeons 

in the kingdom, I imagine it will be perfectly successful. 

In most cases if a lad is bookish enough to pass the 
medical preliminary, his parents would prefer his being 
a doctor to a veterinary surgeon. The prizes are much 
greater and more numerous. The Navy, Indian Medical 

Service and Merchant Service are open, besides the Army. 

The course would only be one year longer, and need not 

be much more expensive. But had the higher matricu- 

lation alone been passed and the three years’ curriculum 

retained, well educated young men would have been 

secured who could not easily afford the five years course 

necessary for a doctor. 

Or if the present standard of matriculation had been 

retained, but a four years course passed, it would have 

left the veterinary profession open to those who are not up 

to the standard of the medival preliminary in general 

education, but who might nevertheless in four years be 

thoroughly taught their professional work, and whose 

parents would make sacrifices to enable their sons to 

enter a profession for which they might be particularly 

suited, though no bookworms.—Yours &c., 


A PARENT. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 
Repety to Mr. WILLIAMSON. 


I hardly expected that my remarks regarding “ Pro- 
fessional Conduct” as reported in your valuable weekly 
of 30th ult. would have caused Mr. Williamson, or any 
member of the profession, to accuse me and those who 
hold similar views on the subject—and [I rejoice to think 
they are not few—of motives so sordidly selfish as to be 
regardless of the rights of others—the very spirit I have 


with this valuable property were comparatively well to do. 
At the period mentioned, however, sarcoptic mange was 
brought into the island, and, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that were made, between four and five hundred of the ponies 
died. It was stated in Court that at that time the crofters 
_ getting good value for their ponies—an average of 
about £8 each—so that the monetary value of the ponies 
lost would have been close on £4,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


VETERINARY EDUCATION. 
Not having seen an i ini 
y expression of 
rents of intending veterinary students 


ately by t anci 
I should like to state how 


[ am myself a professional man i i 
m 
large, and I have several sons all beat aeotig Po life 


unsparingly denounced, a — which must be hateful to 
every honourable man. r. Williamson evidently pre- 
fers the word “ etiquette” as if the whole question was 
one of ceremonies and decorum. The term is “ profes- 
sional conduct” and means something of greater moment ; 
it is a question of justice—of honest dealing with and 
treatment of our neighbours. 

Regarding the question of advertising, Mr. Williamson 
says “ It will be found rather a hard task to differentiate 
between “ legitimate and illegitimate” forms. I think 
it will be time enough to use those terms when we are 
bound by a professional code in which the question is 
defined, but I may state in my opinion it should not be 
considered “ unprofessional”’ for a man to advertise that 
he had commenced practice when, as an honourable man, 
he had a right to do so, and even with an addition such 
as “all kinds of vet.-medicines supplied ”’ but to adver- 
tise in such away as to imply, or set forth that the 
advertiser was superior to his neighbours, that his#ees 
were lighter, or that his medicines were superior to or 
better value than those supplied by other practitioners 
would certainly, in my opinion, be “ unprofessional.” 
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Mr. Williamson next refers to “Soliciting practice 
from clients of other practitioners” and “ Answering 
uestions of correspondents in lay press” and states 
that he is in favour of suppressing both. But that he 
should be in favour of suppressing the first named prac- 
tice and not that of “interfering with another man’s 
ractice when it is evident there cannot be a sufficient 
income for both’ seems to me altogether inconsistent, 
as the two appear to me so strikingly alike that one may 
say—if they are not twins they evidently belong to the 
same family, and therefore I think should be p in 


Mr. Williamson seems to think I have too often men- 
tioned the fact that the V.S., being a professional man, 
must be an honourable man, a gentleman--I think it 
would be good for all classes in the community if profes- 
sional men would always keep that fact in remembrance, 
and act accordingly. Perhaps I ought not to have men- 
tioned the word “gentleman” at all; the word 
“honourable” is quite sufficient, for every honourable 
man is a gentleman, whether rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned. It is not what a man knows, what he can do, 
or what he has, that constitutes a gentleman ; but what 
he is. And we can know what a man is only by what he 
does and how he does it. Mr. Williamsonalso thinks we 
ought to look to other professions for our guidance as to 
“ professional conduct” I must say that | still think it 
better to go to headquarters for such rules—when 
every honourable man gets them and 1 have no doubt 
that if we all do so,and act up to them, we shall set an 
example to other professions. 

Mr. Willamson then goes on to say “The idea that a 
man should be held guilty of unprofessional conduct, 
and therefore I presume struck off the rolls, when he starts 
practice in a town where there is already a V.S., unless 
sufficient for both can be derived for from the practice 
is really too absurd. The effect of such arule would be 
that every gentleman at present in practice would find 
himself comfortably settled for life without the slightest 
risk of opposition.” I think I can show Mr. Williamson 
that that would not be the case if we suppose, as has been 
stated lately, that the average income at present is about 
£200 nett. per annum, it would therefore follow that as 
soon as a man’s practice was worth £400—which Inland 
Revenue officers would know about, he would then be 
liable to have “opposition” so that I think Mr. Wil- 
liamson need not be afraid of anyone becoming burdened 
with monetary fatness before he “ passed in his checks.” 
How the proposition to prevent interference within cer- 
tain limits with another man’s practice can be considered 
absurd I cannot understand, believing as I do that one 
idea as to justice prevails in every enlightened community, 
and that is that when there is no individual, or special 
right priority of possession gives preferential claim, an 
honourable man, therefore, would no more think of in- 
terfering with another man’s practice—as I have already 
put it—than he would think of trying to take a lease of 

is neighbour’s house, knowing all the while that his 
neighbour had no desire to leave nor intention of leav- 
ing, or that he would attempt to take a lease of half his 
neighbour's farm well aware that his neighbour required 
all he had, and had no desire to part with it. 
: Mr. Williamson thinks it will be difficult to draw up a 
rofessional code.” I must say that I see no difficulty 
whatever. “The one rule of etiquette at present ob- 
served by veterinary surgeons appears to be ”—says Mr 
Williamson—*< every man for himself and devil take the 
hindmost. . Surely then there is need for reform, when 
nen re guided by “the simple rule, the brutal plan 
who has the power and he should 


ANDREW PENDER. 


THE CHARTER. 


Sr 

ae many readers will, I have no doubt, be gratified 
to hear that the Privy Council have at length approved 
of, and granted, the new Charter, and this in spite of the 
tormidable opposition, that at one time threatened to 
wreck it, but we have gained the day and can sfford to be 
generous, and I would ex 
soreness and friction that arisen may now be forgot- 
ten, and that we may again be an united profession 
working together for the common good.—Yours faith- 
fully. 


27, Walpole Street, 
Sloane Square, S.W. 


W. J. Mutvey. 


RECENT HORSE CASE AT BATH. 
Sir, 

Referring to your notes upon the above case, I should 
like to say a few words with the object of soliciting an 
explanation, which I believe would be of interest to your 
readers. 

As one who has studied the foot of the horse in health 
and disease J was much interested in your report upon 
the above mentioned case. Doctors differ in their 
opinions and so may others, but how people can differ 
with respect to things visible, and things invisible, is a 
puzzle to me, and will not this apply to the existence or 
non-existence of laminitis rings under discussion at the 
horse case referred to. 

Several veterinary surgeons gave evidence on behalf of 
the plaintiff, and it was stated by them that there were no 
laminitis rings to be seen. And again on the other hand 
several veterinary surgeons gave evidence for the defen- 
dant and it was stated by them also that laminitis rings 
were to be seen, one witness statingthe number. If I 
understand the case correctly it appears to me the main 
question at issue in the case was the examination of the 
witnesses with reference to the existence or non-exis- 
tence of laminitis rings, this, I believe, was the question 
chiefly argued. 
Now what seems most strange to me is this, if lamini- 
tis rings were visible as was stated by the defence, how 
is it they could not be discerned by the witnesses of the 
plaintiff? 
Well again, on the other hand, if laminitis rings were 
not to be seen as was stated by the witnesses of 
plaintiff, how was it possible their existence could be re- 
cognised by the witnesses for the defendant ? Could any 
of _ scientific readers give any explanation on this 
case 

JoHn OWEN. 
Neath, August 30th. 


Communications, Booxs, AND Papers RECEIVED :—Messrs. 
W. J. Mulvey, J. Owen, G. E. King, F. Scott, W- Mole, 
‘A Country Practitioner,” ‘A Parent,” ‘ Roaring 
Horses” (Thos. J. W. Dollar). 


_Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matter 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, os 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


[This communication has unavoidably been held over. ] 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S8.W. 


the hope that any little 
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